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Monsuch Palace. 
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“ Surely an excellent place for summer.” 

Lucu..vs. 
To use a term of art, this is a mere 
vignette of the palatial splendour of the 
reign of Henry VIII. ; but the bare out- 
line of its rise, decline, and fall, is one of 
those “ whirls of vicissitude, upon which 
it is not good to look too long, lest we 
become giddy; as for the philology of 
them, that is but.a circle ot tales.” 

Nonsvucu was the name of a magnifi- 
cent palace, two miles N. E. of Ewell, in 
Surrey. It was begun by Henry VIII. 
in a village called Codinton, or Cuding- 
ton, then contiguous to the ‘parish of 
Cheam, near Epsom. But the village, 
the palace, and the fashionable celebrity 
of Epsom, have long since vanished, if 
we except the horse-racing notoriety of 
the latter place. 

Camden says, this palace “is built 
with so much splendour and elegance, 
that it stands a monument of art, and you 
would think the whole science of archi- 
tecture exhausted on this building. It 
has sueh a profusion of animated statues 
and finished pieces of art, rivalling the 
monuments of ancient Rome itself, that it 
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justly has and maintains its name from 


thence, as Leland sings : 


Hanc quia non habent similem Laudare Britanni 
Sepe solent nullique parem cegnomine dicunt. 


“ Unrivall'd in design the Britons tell 
The wondrous praises of this nowpareil.”" 


Hentzner, a German, (who visited Eng- 
land in queen Elizabeth’s reign.) says, 
that “ it was chosen for his (Henry's) 
pleasure and retirement, and built with 
an excess of magnificence. One would 
imagine everything that architecture can 
perform to have been employed in this 
one work : there are everywhere so many 
statues that seem to breathe, so many 
miracles of consummate art, so many 
casts, that rival even the perfection of 
Roman antiquity, that it may well claim 
its name of Nonsuch. Jt is so encom. 
passed with parks, full of deer; delight- 
ful gardens; groves, ornamented with 
trellis-work ; cabinets of verdure ; and 
walks so embrowned by trees; that it 
seems to be a place pitched upan b 
Picasure herself, to dwell along wit 
Health. In the pleasure and artificial 
gardens are many columns and pyramids 
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of marble ; and two fountains, that spout 
water one round the other, like a pyramid, 
upon which are perched small birds, that 
stream water out of their bills. In the 
grove of Diana is a very agreeable foun- 
tain, with Acteon turned into a stag, as 
he was sprinkled by the goddess and her 
nymphs, with inscriptions ; and there is 
another pyramid of marble, full of con- 
cealed pipes, which spirt upon all who 
come within their reach.” 

Such were the palace and gardens when 
Hentzner wrote : and on this description 
Mr. Walpole has made the following ob- 
servations: ‘¢ We are apt to think, that 
Sir William Temple and King William 
were, in a manner, the introdicers of gar- 
dening in England ; but, by the descrip- 
tion of Lord Burleigh’s ens, at Theo- 
balds, and of those at Nonsuch, we find 
that the magnificent, though false taste, 
was known here. as early as the reigns of 
Henry VIII. and his daughter. There 
is scarce an unnatural and sumptuous 
impropriety at Versailles, which we do 
not find in Hentzner’s description of these 
gardens.” 

King Henry, however, only began the 
palace of Nonsuch. Henry, earl of Arun- 
del, ‘for the love and honor he bare to 
his old maister,” purchased it of queen 
Mary, and completely finished it, accord- 
ing to the intentions of the royal founder. 
In 1591, it was reconveyed to the crown. 
It afterwards became a favourite residence 
of Elizabeth, being at an easy distance 
from the metropolis ; and it was here the 
Earl of Essex first éxperienced her dis- 
pleasure. In the survey made by order of 
parliament in 1650, the palace is very par- 
ticularly described, especially the portion 
represented in our engraving, and ° the 
gatehouse, of free-stone, three stories high, 
leaded and turretted in the four corners ; 
and standing between the inward and out- 
ward court, of most excellent workman. 
ship, and a special ornament to Nonsuch 
House. On the east and west corners of 
the inner court building are placed two 
large and well-built turrets of five stories, 
each of them containing five rooms, the 
highest of which rooms, together with the 
lanterns of the same, are covered with 
lead and battled round with frames of 
wood covered with lead. These turrets 
coinmand the prospect and view of both 
the parks of Nonsuch, and most of the 
country round about, and are the chief 
ornaments of Nonsuch House.” The ma- 
terials of the house were valued at 7,020/. 

Charles II., with his usual generosity 
before justice, granted it to his mistress, 
Barbara, duchess of Cleveland and ba- 
roness of Nonsuch ; but according to the 
vulgar proverb, like come like go, she 
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pulled down the house, sold the mates 
rials, disparked the land, and pocketed 
the money. . Part.of the estate, called the 
Little Park and Worcester Park, is now 
ornamented with elegant modern villas. 

Nonsuch was about twelve miles from 
London, contiguous to the present roads 
to Brighton; by Sutton, and to Worthing, 
through the delightful country of Boxhill 
and Dorking. It is not altogether incu- 
rious to observe the premature fate of 
our suburban palatial residences. Non- 
such vanished in a few years; Canons, 
near Edgeware, within a century ; Carl- 
ton House within the same period ; Kew 
Palace has scarcely stood a score of years, 
and is now being taken down; and the 
showy splendour of Wanstead disap- 
peared within a century. The herald may 
well say, Sic transit gloria mundi. 





LAW REFORMS. 


THE JUSTINIAN CODE, OR REFORMA- 
TION OF THE OLD ROMAN LAW. 
(For the Mirror.) 

Wuew Justinian ascended the throne, 
A. D. 527, he commenced the reformation 
of the Roman jurisprudence. In_ the 
space of ten centuries, the infinite variety 
of law and legal opinions had filled many 


‘ thousand volumes, which no fortune could 


— and no capacity could digest. 
ks could not be easily found, and the 
subjects of the Greek provinces were ig- 
norant of the language that disposed of 
their lives and properties. Justinian’s 
Chancellor Tribonian, aidéd by nine 
learned associates, began the arduous task 
of the revision of the ordinances of his 
predecessors. The work was accom- 
plished in fourteen months from a. v. 528, 
February \3th, to a. p. 529, April 7th. 
The new ‘ Code” of Justinian was ho- 
noured with his name, and confirmed by 
his royal signature ; authentic transcripts 
were multiplied by the‘ pens of ‘notaries 
and scribes ; they were transmitted to the 
magistrates of the European, the Asiatic, 
and afterwards the African’ provinces’; 
and the law of the empire was proclaimed 
in solemn festivals at the doors of the 
churches. It still remained to extract 
the spirit of jurisprudence from ‘the deci- 
sions and conjectures, the questions and 
disputes of the Roman civilians. Seven- 
teen lawyers, with Tribonian at their 
head, were appointed by the emperor to 
exercise an absolute jurisdiction over the 
works of their predecessors ; and the di- 
gest, or pandects, were rapidly comi 

in three years. From the library of Tri- 
bonian, they chose forty, the most emi- 
nent civilians of former times; 2,000 
treatises were comprised in an abridgement 
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of fifty books; and it has been carefully 
recorded, that 3,500,000 of lines or sen- 
tences were reduced in this abstract to the 
moderate number of 150,000. (See Rees’s 
Cyclopedia—article Civil Law.) 

P. T. W. 





TO SILENCE. 


(For the Mirror ) 
SiLENncE ! how I love thy shade, 
‘Tis the Paradise of thought,— 
*Tis where Wisdom’s laws are made, 
And where all her truths are taught! 
Welcome as the bounteous show’r 
To the thirsty torrid soil; 
Welcome as the twilight hour, 
When the slave is freed from toil. 
Silence ! when absorb‘d in thee, 
Seal'd from each intruding care, 
Then my spirit wanders free— 
Wanders free as mountain air; 
When all earthly things are still, 
Hash’d as midnight’s solemn hour ; 
Each wild impulse of the will 
Owns thy sympathetic power. 
Death's dark valley may divide— 
Distance mocks the wish’d embrace— 
But thou, Silence' friendly guide, 
Leads us to that sacred place, 
Where all kindred spirits meet— 
Font of purest chastest joy, 
Mingling in ion sweet, 
Stripp’d of every base alloy. 
Here the soul ber strength renews, 
Storms of guilt and woe to brave; 
Calmly her career pursues, 
Trampling fearless on the grave. 
Here, my soul, thy wandering stay, 
Musing on the scene sublime, 
Wait the promise of that day, 
Dawn of Hope and knell of Time. 
R 








SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
(For the Mirror.) 

Their modest ancestors were contented with a 
plain bough stuck up before their doors, whence 
arose the wise proverb, ‘‘ Good wine needs no 
bush :” but how have they deviated from this 
ancient simplicity !—Adventurer, No. 9. 

Or what use is a Denham or Bruce, 

A Clarke, or a Parry, or Hall ; 

When a walk will more wonders produce, 

Than were travell'd for e’en by them all? 
White, Red, Black, Golden Lions sarround us! 
Black Swans, and Swans with Two Necks! 
Blue Boars and Green Dragons confound us— 

And would they not Buftun perplex ? 

But how frightful the prospect at times ! 
Kings’ Heads and Queens’ Heads, hung on 
poles! 
Do regicides ‘scape with their crimes ? 

If not, they how wretched, poor souls ! 
The Bear and the Bull are together, 

Yet neither stirs out of his place ; 

The Fox and Goose, yet not a feather 

Does Reynard presume to erase ! 

A poor wretch can get nothing to eat, 

Though hunger has 7s him a glutton ; 


He ‘‘ swings corners” into the next street, 
Ant omens plump on a “ Shoulder of Mut« 
on |” 


The Bubbleist, from a mere sign, 
Of wit may at last get ‘‘ a share ;"” 
“ Here's a ‘ Castle,’ says he, too, like mine— 
Too like hundreds I've built—in the air!” 
Then, what company too we may meet— 
Jolly Butchers, Two Brewers, and Co. ; 
Joliy Gard'ners in many a street, 
Though what brings them to town I don't 
know. 
Though the Fox an¢ Hounds seem close to- 
gether, 
He ne’er brushes for fear of bis brush ; 
Though poor *‘ Nelson” is out in all weather, 
He seems not to heed it a rush ; 
We have Angels, and Men in the Moon, 
George and Dragons, and Griffins, and stuff ! 
Sea and land, earth and heaven, will soon 
Not furnish half monsters enough ! 
Blue Anchors, Red Cows, Goatsin Boots, 
Are signs too of the times that we live in; 
But I've sung all the wonders it suits 
Me to sing—so, dear reader! 11! give in. 
Wittiam Pain. 


WALTHAM ABBEY, OR WALT- 

HAM CROSS. 
(For the Mirror.) 
T1s town had its second appellation 
from a holy cross said to have been con- 
veyed here from some distant spot in a 
miraculous manner. Its first name it re- 
ceived from a magnificent abbey founded 
here in honour of the cross by the unfor- 
tunate king Harold. ‘This abbey was so 
much distinguished by a series of royal 
and noble benefactors, that it was one of 
the most opulent in the kingdom, and its 
abbot was one of the twenty-eight mitred 
abbots that sat in the great council of the 
nation. Henry III., to avoid the ex- 
penses of a court, used frequently to re- 
side in it, in consideration, of which he 
granted to the town of Waltham a market 
and fair. 

‘The tower of the church was erected in 
the time of queen Mary ; but the inside 
of the church is a beautiful specimen of 
Saxon architecture. This, however, is 
only the nave of the original church, the 





cross aisles having extended beyond what 


is now the chancel, and the eld tower, 
which fell down after the dissolution, 
rose as the centre of a cross. 

King Harold and his two. brothers, 
after the battle of Hastings, in which they 
were slain, were interred at the east end 
of the ancient church, at the distance of 
about forty yards from the extent of the 
present structure. A plain stone of grey 
marble is said to have been erected over 
him, with this expressive epitaph, ‘* Hae 
rold Infelix;” and a stone coffin, said to 
have been his, was discovered in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, by the gardener of 
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Sir E. Denny; the bones, upon the touch, 
mouldered into dust. About 1789, an- 
other stone coffin was found nearly on the 
same apot, which contained an entire 
skeleton enclosed in lead, which was sup- 
posed to have been one of Harold’s 
brothers. 

An incident occurred in this town, 
which is memorable as having been one 
of the principal circumstances that led to 
the reformation. It is related by several 
historians, and particularly by John Fox, 
who here compiled his celebrated Mar- 
tyrology. ‘This was the fortunate intro- 
duction of Dr. Thomas Cranmer, after- 
wards archbishop of Canterbury, to the 
notice of Henry VIII. ‘The king had 
a small house on Rome Land, (a par- 
cel of land near the abbey, so called 
from having been granted by Henry II. 
to Pope Alexander,) to which he occa- 
sionally resorted for his private amuse- 
ments, as may be inferred from Fuller,* 
who says that ‘* Waltham bells told no 
tales when the king came there.” He 
took this place in his way, when he com- 
menced a journey to dissipate the chagrin 
he felt from the obstructions to his divoxce 
from queen Catharine. Stephen Gardi- 
ner, his secretary of state, and Edward 
Fox, his almoner, by whom he was ac- 
companied. spent the evening at the house 
of. Mr. Cressy, te whose sons Dr. Cran- 
mer was preceptor. As the divorce be- 
came the subject of conversation, Cranmer 
observed that the readiest way either to 

uiet the king’s conscience, or to extort 
the pope’s consent, would be to consult 
the universities of Europe on this con- 
troverted point. If they approved of his 
marri with Catharine, his remorse 
would naturally cease ; if they condemned 
it, the pope would tind it difficult to re- 
sist the solicitations of so great a monarch, 
seconded by the opinion of all the great 
men in christendom. When the king 
was informed of this proposal, he was 
delighted with it, and with more alacrity 
than delicacy, he swore that ‘* Cranmer 
had got the right sow by the ear.” He 
sent for that divine, adopted his opinion, 
and ever after entertained for him the 

R. 


Arighest regard. 


RETROSPECTION, AN ODE, 
IN IMITATION OF BURNS’S DESPONDENCY. 
(For the Mirror.) 
IN retrospection-ost, I love 
Orer childhood’s flowr’y fields to rove, 
In Mem’ry’s gilded car ; 

And theuce tose scenes of life survey, 

* This was Dr. Fuller, author of the “ Church 
History of Britain,” and the “ Worthies cf Eng- 
lund,” who was minister of this parish, as was 
also the learncd Dr. Joseph Hail, bishop of 
Norwich. 
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That charm'd my youth’s advent'rous way, 
With prospects bright and fair. 
When rapture beam’d from every eye 
Its fascinating ray, 
Each look’d, covfess’d a secret joy, 
And ev'ry heart was gay. 
Then, gambles and rambles 
Engross’d my daily care ; 
Now, toils oft, aud broils oft, 
Invite the fiend Despair. 


Happy the youths, who still pursue 
Those fleeting pleasures I can view 
But with reverted eye; 
Be wise, ye elves! the boon enjoy, 
Ere Time shall venture to destroy 
The long-familiar tie. 
For less‘ning hopes, increasing fears, 
And every latent ill, 
That e’er attend maturer years, 
Life’s vernal sweets will kill. 
Then, caring and faring 
On what the world supplies ; 
Your lot now forgot, how 
Shall fond remembrance prize! 


How blest is he, whose quiet state 
Screens him from all malignant fate, 
In childhood’s sportive bow’rs ; 
He knows, he feels, no sudden blight, 
Obstruct the growth of pure delight, 
Or blast its op’ning flow’rs. 
A mother’s joy, a father’s care, 
Each meaner wish above, 
Are blessings he can freely share, 
And fond fraternal love. 
Naught given is riven, 
By adverse pow’r uncouth; 
The toys all, the joys all, 
Of transitory youth. 


Advancing age, increasing woes 
Too oft unhappily bestows, 
And makes of pleasure past 
A heaven, a beatific scene, 
O'er which obtrusive Memory keen, 
Will smiles of gladness cast. 
When bright-eyed Hope and Sport are young, 
And every foe to Care ; 
Pert Jest, that moves the flippant tongue, 
And Cheerfuiness ave there. 
‘The blessings, caressings, 
That early life engage, 
Are dwelt o'er, are felt more, 
In manhvod’s riper age. 


To me no more that calm delight, 
That rose in native colours bright, 
Shall tend its thrilling charms ; 
No more, domestic bliss to prove, 
Is left a sister's soothing love, 
With friendly counsel warm. 
How soft Affection’s circling smile 
Confirms the heart-felt glee; 
Refining youthful gense the while, 
My lot no more may see. 
But, why thus, to cry thus, 
Must be my hapless doom ? 
Of pleasures, of treasures, 
Let virtue fill the room. it 
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CURIOSITIES OF FRANCE AND 
ITA 


(For the Mirror. ) 


THE most remarkable curiosities of 
France are a triumphal arch at Orange, 
and another at Rheims; a magnificent 
bridge twelve miles from Nismes, where 
may be seen a temple of Diana, almost 
in a perfect state. The royal canal, or 
the canal of Languedoc, which preserves 
a communication between the Ocean and 
the Mediterranean Sea, is one of the 
greatest works of Louis XIV. by whom 
it was commenced and finished; it is 
about a hundred miles in length, being 
cartied over, and sometimes through, 
high and prodigious mountains. At 
Arles, in Province, is seen a Roman 
obelisk of granite, fifty-two feet high, 
and seven in diameter at the base, all in 
one stone. Remains of Roman aqueducts 
are found in many parts of the kingdom, 
which likewise contains numerous elegant 
palaces, and other remarkable structures, 
most of them very ancient. 

The curiosities of Rome are antique 
baths, theatres, Pagan temples, trium- 
phal arches, obelisks, fountains, cata- 
combs, sepulchres, churches, bridges, 
palaces, paintings, statues, and colleges. 
St. Peter’s cathedral is very magnificently 
adorned with paintings and sculpture— 
the labours of Michael Angelo and the 
greatest masters of Italy. The catacombs 
in Naples are wonderful in the extreme; 
they: are vast gallerics cut out of a solid 
rock, and are presumed to extend several 
miles under the ground. There are some 
noble antiquities at Puzzoli, near Naples, 
especially a highway dug quite through 
&@ mountain, at the entrance of which is 
Virgil’s Tomb. 

I have seen an original sketch of Vir- 
gil’s Tomb, in its present state, recently 
done by an English artist at Naples. 
It appears tu be composed of rough hewn 
stones, to which time has given a remark- 
able and varied appearance; but the 
manner in which it is built is much ruder 
than the materials of its composition. 
Uninviting, however, as Virgil’s Tomb 
appears to be, it is far more interesting 
to the admirers of poetry than all the 
grandeur and magnificence of Italian 
ruins. G. W. N. 





SManners & Customs of all Nations, 
THE INDIAN PENANCE OF GUL- 
WUGTY, OR CHURUK POOJA. 
From the Trans. of the Med. and Phys. 
Soe. of Calcutta. 

I Do not recollect to have seen a descrip. 
tion by a medical writer of the indian 
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Penance of Gulwugty, or swinging with 
the whole weight of the body suspended 
on a pair of hooks perforating the integue 
ments of the loins. The process itself is 
so appalling to an ordinary spectator, and 
the after consequences seem so singularly 
disproportionate to the apparently serious 
nature of the injury endured, that it de- 
serves consideration. 

On the western extremity of the old 
cantonment of the Bombay Dekkan di- 
vision was the village of Seroor, whence 
the station was named, and on the south 
eastern extremity of the camp was the 
village of Hingny, the distance betwixt 
the two being about three miles. At each 
of these villages was a pagoda of pecu- 
liar sanctity ; and at certain periods, as 
far as I can remember once in nineteen 
years, it was deemed a necessary ceree 
mony that the car of Gulwugty Penance 
should he dragged from Seroor to Hingny, 
with devotecs suspended from the mast 
during the whole route. The car was 
dragged by as many volunteer labourers 
from the spectators as could be yoked to 
it, and proceeded at a rapid rate when a 
sufferer was undergoing the torture; but 
it remained still in the interval of 
unloosing one and fixing another, no 
progressive motion being lawful unless 
with a devotee pendant from the hooks. 
The spectators and officials assured me 
that such a circumstance had never oc- 
curred as the car’s being unable to reach 
its destination through the want of more 
tifiers of their flesh ; the penitents or de- 
votees were always sufficiently numerous 
to keep the hooks occupied from one pa- 
goda to the other. 

The car was four-wheeled, and about 
the size of an English farmer’s wagon, 
rather broader but not so lofty, of the 
coarsest possible construction, being built 
of half beams rather than planks, and 
exceedingly heavy; upon this was a 
platform ample enough to hold about 
twenty persons. A mast twelve feet high 
was erected in the centre, across which, 
fitting on an iron pivot, was balanced 
transversely a pole about fifteen feet in 
length, divided however unequally, the 
iron ring which fixed on the pivot being 
inserted into it about four feet from the 
heavy end, and of course about eleven 
from the smaller. To the first was sus- 
pended a square scale of wood capable of 
containing four or five persons, and from 
the latter the hooks hung by a chain. 

The process of the Penance was as 
follows :—A devotee, having the hooks 
fixed in his back, as shall hereafter be 
described, the number of persons that 
were requisite to balance his weight and 
the lever, from his greater share of the 
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le, generally four or five stept into the 
pa at the qaeet end of the transverse 
beam, and depressing it by their weight 
as low as the pivot would allow, to an 
angle of about 70°, they gave the cross 
beam a circular motion on the pivot b 
pulling themselves round the mast, whi 
they could touch, or were pushed round. 
by other assistants who crowded on the 
blattotmn 5 whilst the poor penitent, 
dangling at the fearful height of at least 
twenty feet from the ground, was swung 
round with a rapidity scarcely describa- 
ble, and the car meanwhile dragged for- 
ward by the multitude till the sufferer 
himself prayed to be released from his 
painful and perilous situation. The 
longest period 1 witnessed any one person 
endure the torture was seven minutes and 
a half, the generality were satisfied with 
two minutes. The bold and heroic went 
up with “sword in hand, and shield on 
arn,” as if accoutred for action; the 
meeker characters held their beads in 
their hands, and continued repeating the 
names of their gods. The total number 
who underwent the Penance was about 
fifty, and the time required for the car to 
travel from one village to the other was 
more than seven hours, two of which 
were spent within the limits of the vil- 
lage which closed the procession, the car 
at that time scarcely moving onwards a 
foot with each individual, in order by 
such slowness of advance to indulge as 
many as wished to offer themselves for the 
ceremony. 

The hooks were precisely similar in 
shape, but rather stronger than the flesh 
hooks of the London markets, the points 
by no means particularly sharp, nor the 
iron polished to any remarkable bright- 
ness. No preparatory perforation of the 
integuments was made previously to in- 
troducing the hooks; but they were 
forced through, one after the other, with 
as much uficoncern as can be imagined, 
the operator no more interested to be ten- 
der in the office than as if he considered 
the patient as accustomed to the cere- 
mony, and as little affected by it as him- 
self. The only care was to avoid a flesh 
wound; and the extent to which the in. 
teguments were disengaged from the mus- 
cles beneath, even in the youngest and 
stoutest persons, exceedingly surprised 
me. ‘To effect this the patient was laid 
on the ground, and his back violently 
rubbed with abundance of oil; this be- 
ing dried off with sand, another friction 
equally violent took place with soap 
scraped into such thin fragments as pow- 
dered and disappeared under the hand. 
This being again dried with sand, the 
Operator's principal assistant, sitting on 
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the patient’s shoulders, commenced with 
his heels a process of kneading, jerking, 
ard working the integuments over the 
loins, so as to loosen or slacken them, 
with a roughness of manual but com- 
pleteness of success that, as I have al- 
ready said, struck me with astonishment. 
This being done, or rather in the inter- 
vals of this process, the operator conti- 
nued gathering up by little and little a 
fold of the integuments in his left hand, 
as would raise up the skin for the intro- 
duction of a seton, and when he had mas. 
tered as much as he could with his utmost 
exertion force up, he then shoved his 
hook slowly and deliberately through it, 
always directing the point outwards. One 
hook being fixed, the other was speedily 
introduced on the opposite side in the 
same manner, the operation of fixing 
both taking generally about three or five 
minutes, depending upon the muscularity 
of the subject. After the patient had 
swung to his own content he was taken 
down by the cross pole being lowered 
nearly to the ground, from the weights 
at the opposite end removing from the 
scale ; then being laid flat on the ground 
the hooks were drawn forth, but without 
the least precaution to save pain. I did 
not observe a single instance of the skin 
having yielded or being rent. The ap- 
pearance was invariably four wounds ina 
straight line, thus. 0 0 0 0, the two made 
by one hook being always four and some- 
times five inches apart from each other. 
The curative process was simplicity itself. 
The principal assistant again seated him- 
self on the patient’s shoulders, and ap- 
lying his heels to the wounded parts 
boured to squeeze out any blood or 
lymph that might be extravasated. One 
operator sucked the wounds, and another 
applied a kind of dry poultice of cow- 
dung and turmeric, the Hindoo specific 
tor every shock that * flesh is heir to.” 
The sufferer’s kumur-bund (girdle) sup- 
plied the bandage, which was tigh 
app¥ed round his loins, and he forthwith 
joined in the ceremony of swinging his 
comrades, as alert and unconcerned to ap- 
pearance, as if the whole he had under- 
gone were but a jest. I had an opportu- 
nity of examining daily, until their per- 
fect cure, seven of the devotees, who 
were our battalion sepoys or camp follow- 
ers.’ In no one instance was pus formed, 
or did inflammation of any consequence 
whatever follow; nor did one quit his 
duty, or apply for hospital relief. And 
further, I had reports to be relied on of 
— twenty others from distant villages, 
whither ] sent hospital servants to make 
inquiries after the poor people who had 
swung, not one of whom suffered in any 
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important degree beyond a temporary 
soreness and stiffness in the loins. None 
but a medical man who has witnessed the 

rocess could suppose it possible that so 
Fittle injury should result from so appa- 
rently serious an operation. The natives 
of course think it the miraculous inter- 
ference of the god Cunda Row, in whose 
honour the torture is endured, a very na- 
tural conclusion; for even among our 
officers, who in great numbers attended 
to witness the spectacle, there were not a 
few whom it was difficult to impress with 
a satisfactory conviction that the whole 
was but a natural result from natural 
causes ; and that the skill of the operator, 
and the antiphlegmonous habit of his 
own constitution, was the safeguard of 

* the patient. 


She Editor's Album. 


PUNCH AND JUDY. 


Or all the wonderful wonders of this 
laughter-loving age, the character of 
Punch is the greatest in what moralists 
term the drama of life. He is indeed a 
model of human nature; for he smacks 
of every man’s good and bad qualities ; 
whilst his satire is banded to and fro b 
the rich vein of humour through whic 
his lessons flow; his antiquity serves to 
realize the painter’s theory of pleasing ; 
and his popularity to remind us of Mo- 
liere’s old woman, who proved herself the 
best critic of his inimitable masterpieces. 

We have been led into these medita- 
tions by an after-dinner sight of “ Punch 
and Judy, with illustrations designed and 
executed by George Cruikshank.” His 
sketches are full of the vis comica; but 
the ° origin” by which they are accom- 
panied, will convince our readers that 

There are more things—in Punch 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy ; 

and excite no small surprise, that the 
motley hero has not published his auto- 
biography, with ‘‘ Recollections of emi- 
nent contemporaries, 2 vols. 8vo. with a 

rtrait of the author,” &c. for accord. 
ing to the volume before us, “the stu- 
dious Bayle is reported to have repeatedly 
sallied from his retreat, at the sound of 
Punch’s cracked trumpet, ing 
his arrival in Rotterdam ; and we our. 
selves saw the late Mr. Windham, then 
one of the secretaries of state, on his way 
from Downing-street to the House of 
Commons, on a night of important de- 
bate, pause like a truant boy, until the 
whole performance was concluded, to en- 
joy a hearty laugh at the whimsicalities 
of the motley hero.” 

Mr. Punch, (whose original family 
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name was probably Pulcinella,) first 
came into ‘existence at Acerra, a short 
distance from Naples. But we must pass 
over his “origin in Italy,” and come at 
once to his “ arrival in England.” The 
first mention which our illustrator re. 
cords is in “‘ The Tatler,” by Sir Richard 
Steele, who immortalizes Powell as his 
exhibitor. His show was set up in Co- 
vent-Garden, opposite to St. Paul’s 
church, as we learn from the letter of the 
sexton in the ‘‘ Spectator,” (No. 14, by 
some also attributed to Steele,) who com- 
plains that the performances of Punch 
thinned the congregation in the church, 
and that, as Powell exhibited during the 
time of prayers, the tolling of the bell 
was taken by all who heard it, for notice 
of the intended commencement of the 
exhibition. The writer of the paper 
then proceeds, in another epistle, to es- 
tablish that the puppet-show was much 
superior to the opera of Rinaldo and 
Armida, represented at the Haymarket, 
and to observe that too much encourage- 
ment could not be given to Mr. Powell’s 
skill in motions. 

In No. 44, of “ The Tatler,” Isaac 
Bickerstaff, Eq. complains that he had 
been abused by Punch in a prologue, 
supposed to be spoken by him, but really 
delivered by his master who stood behind, 
‘¢ worked the wires,” and, by ‘a thread 
in one of Punch’s chops,” gave to him 
the appearance of animation.* No. 50, 
of the same work, contains a real or sup- 
pored letter from the showman himself, 
insisting upon his right of control over 
his own puppets, and denying all know- 
ledge of “ the original of puppet-shows ; 
and the several changes and revolutions 
that, have happened in them since Thes- 
pis.” A subsequent number (115) is 
curious, and it shows that such was the 
rivalship of Punch in point of attractive. 
ness, particularly with the ladies, that the 
opera and the celebrated singer Nicolini 
were almost deserted in his favour. Mere 
also we learn that then, as now, Punchi- 
nello, (for sohe is designated and dignified ) 
had “a scolding wife,” and that he was 
attended, besides, by a number of cour- 
tiers and nobles. 

Hence we collect most distinctly, that 
the popularity of Punch was in the year 
1711-12, completely established, and 
that he triumphed over all his rivals, and 


* These expressions are important, inasmuch 
as they show a method of performance and a 
degree of intricacy in the machinery not now 
known At present the puppets are played only 
by putting the hand under the dress, and making 
the middle finger and thumb serve for the arms, 
while the fore-finger works the head. The 6pen- 
ing and shutting of the mouth is a refinement 
which does not seem to be practised in Italy. 
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materially lessened the receipts at the 
opera, if not at the regular national thea- 
tres, He could hardly have taken such 
firm possession of the public mind if he 
had only recently emigrated from his na- 
tive country ; and no writer of the reign 
of queen Anne, who notices him at all, 
speaks of him as a novelty. This may 
be established from poetry as well as 
prose. Gay, in his “ Shepherd’s-Week, 
—Saturday,”’ distinguishes between the 
tricks of * Jack Pudding in his parti- 
coloured jacket,” and ‘ Punch’s feats,” 
and tells us that they were both known 
at rustic wakes and fairs; but the most 
remarkable account of our hero will be 
found in No. 8, of “ The Intelligencer.” 

We are, however, without any posi- 
tive intelligence regarding the exact date 
when Punch arrived in England. We 
think nevertheless, that we may conclude 
with tolerable safety, that he and King 
William came in together, and that the 
Revolution is tobe looked upon as the era 
of the introduction of the illustrious fa- 
mily of Punch, and of the glorious 
‘© House of Orange.” It deserves re- 
mark, that Punch has not always been a 
mere puppet in the British empire ; for 
in the * Biographica Drainatica,”’ there 
is an entry of a farce called ‘ Punch 
turned Schoolmaster.” 

The next of our author's illustrations 
is on “ The Moral of Punch’s perfor- 
mance,” towards the close of which are 
the following anecdotical traits :— 

At various periods, the adventures of 
Punch have been differently represented 
and misrepresented, and innovations have 
been introduced, to suit the taste and to 
meet the events of tne day. One attempt 
of this sort was made in Fielding’s time, 
in consequence of the extreme popularity 
of the Provoked Husband. He complains, 
(Tom Jones, hook xii. chap. 5,) that a 
puppet-show, witnessed by his hero, in. 
cluded ‘ the fine and serious part” of the 
comedy we have named. Of later years, 
we have witnessed several singular inter- 

lations. After the battle of the Nile, 

zord Nelson figured on one of the street. 
stages, and held a dialogue with Punch, 
in which he endeavoured to persuade him, 
as a brave fellow, to go on board his ship, 
and assist in fighting the French: ‘* Come, 
Punch, my boy, (said the naval hero,) 
1’ll make you a captain or a commodore, 
if you like it.” ‘ But I don’t like it, 
(replied the puppet-show hero); I shall 
be drowned.” ‘¢ Never fear that, (an- 
swered Nelson); he that is born to be 
hanged, you know, is sure not to be 
drowned.”—During one of the elections 
for Westminster, Sir F, Burdett received 
equal honour, and was represented kissing 
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Judy and the child, and soliciting Mr. 
Punch for his vote. At a country fair, 
we once saw a donkey-race represented by 
puppets with a great deal of spirit ; and 
we necd hardly add, that Mr. Punch 
(though not always the most expert horse- 
man) rode the winner, but was cheated 
out of the prize. Within the last twenty 
years, at various times, we have observed 
characters inserted from popular perform. 
ances at our theatres. Some of our readers 
may recollect a conference between Blue 
Beard and Punch, on the mutually inter. 
esting topic of a plurality of wives; and 
Morgiana from the Forty Thieves, and 
Grimaldi from Mother Goose, have danced 
together before us. 

His next disquisition is * on the chae 
racter of Punch,” in which he attempts 
to prove Punch ‘* a combination and 
eoncentration of two of the most promi- 
nent and original delineations on the 
stage,”—-King Richard III. and Falstaff. 
This is followed by ‘* The tragical co. 
medy, or ironical tragedy of Punch and 
Judy,” in which the performances of 
Punch are upon record, ‘ for the first 
time in this or any other country.” It is, 
like our operas, in three acts, and such 
as are fond of legitimate drollery will do 
well to provide themselves with this fa- 
cetious little volume. 

Most of our readers will recollect the 
performance of M. Mazurier, in 1825, 
in the “ Shipwreck of Pulcinella, or the 
Neapolitan Nuptials,” a ballet performed 
at Gustaalinaieen Theatre ; and we are 
too sorry to acquaint them of the death 
of this distinguished artist, which took 
place a few days since at Paris. 





CHARLES DIBDIN’S LAST SONG. 


In the Aélas newspaper of Sunday last is 
the following song, there stated to be 
the last written by the late CHARLES 
Disprn, and to have been received by a 
friend of the editor, from the widow of 
the poet. On the same authority it is 
said to have been never before published : 


LIFE'’S WEATHER-GAGE. 


Iw for Tom Tiller's golden maxim, 
Who stndies life in every stage ; 
He'll tell you plainly, if you ax him, 
Content's this life’s hest Weather.gage, 
I own Tom has but little learning, 
Such as your flats pick up at school ; 
Yet is he cunning and discerning, 
And though no conjuror, Tom’s no fool. 


A tar’s, cried Tom, to peace a stranger, 
‘Fore fortane’s tempest cut and drives, 
No single moment from danger— 
And so does every man that lives. 
In toil and peril he bis part takes, 
Stands fire, and hurricane, and shot ; 
He has his qualms, his head-aches, heart-aches— 
And where's the lubher that has net? 
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The gold he gets does good te others, 
Though he at random lets it fly ; 
For as mankind are all his brothers, 
He keeps it in the family. 
Hair-breadth escapes each hour he weathers, 
No moment he can cail his own ; 
And thus are men put to their tethers, 
Up from the cottage to the throne. 
The thing is this—in every station 
We're born for pleasures and for trouble ; 
And if you strike to each vexation, 
Good ifope’s true Cape you'll never double. 
But take the good and evil cheerly, 
And sum up creditor and debtor: 
If in this world they use you queerly, 
Be honest and you'll find a better. 


Arcana of Science. 


Cure for a Stoop. 


The following anecdote will, perhaps, 
set the question of the propriety of wear- 
ing the back collar in a correct point of 
view. A surgeon was consulted by a 
gentleman, who is now one of our first 
tragedians, as to the best mode of cor- 
recting a stoop which he had acquired. 
The surgeon told him that neither stays 
nor straps would do him any essential 
good, and that the only method of suc- 
ceeding was to recollect to keep his shoul- 
ders braced back by a voluntary effort. 
But the tragedian replied, that this he 
could not do, as his mind was otherwise 
occupied. The surgeon then told him 
that he could give him no further assist- 
ance. Shortly after this conversation, the 
actor ordered his tailor to make a coat of 
the finest kerseymere, so as to fit him 
very tightly, when his shoulders were 
thrown back. Whenever his shoulders 
fell forward he was reminded by a pinch 
under the arms, that his coat cost him 
six guineas, and that it was made of very 
fragile materials; being thus forced, for 
the sake of his fine coat, to keep his 
shoulders back, he soon cured himself of 
the stoop. The surgeon was much obliged 
to him for the hint, and afterwards, when 
consulted whether young ladies should 
wear shoulder straps, permitted them, on 
condition that they were made of fine 
muslin, or valuable silk, for tearing which 
there should be a forfeit—Brande’s 
Journal. 





Coals. 


The population of London and its im- 
mediate environs may be estimated at 
about two millions, and the annual con- 
sumption of coals within the same district 
does not fall far short of two millions 
of chaldrons, or seventy-two millions of 
bushels. Of this prodigious quantity of 
inflammable matter, a very considerable 
portion escapes combustion, and lodges 
in the form of soot in our chimneys, or is 
vomited forth to contaminate and cloud 
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the atmosphere of the metropolis: s0 
great is this loss, that independent of the 
mere advantage of getting rid of — 
its prevention is an important economi 
problem ; and though the rage of smoke- 
burning has over, we are quite 
certain that the subject still deserves the 
most serious attention, being convinced 
that, of the fuel consumed in the 
processes of warming our houses 
cooking food, at least one-third is use- 
lessly thrown away, and might be saved 
by a more economical and scientific con- 
struction of common grates and fire-places. 
—Ibid. 

Mode of keeping Apples. 

It seems not to be generally known, 
that apples may be kept the whole year 
round by being immersed in corn, which 
receives no injury from their contact. If 
the American apples were packed among 
grain, they would arsive here in much finer 
eondition. In Portugal it is customary 
to have a small ledge in every apartment, 
(immediately under the cornice,) barel: 
wide enough to hold an apple: in this 
way the ceilings are fringed with fruit, 
which are not easily got at without a 
ladder; while one glance of the eye 
serves to show if any depredations have 
been committed. —Jbid. 

Destruction of an Oak by Lightning. 

M. Muncke describes a case in which 
an oak, being struck by lightning, was 
rent and destroyed in an extraordinary 
manner. The trunk of the tree was about 
fifteen feet in height, a foot and a half, or 
two feet in diameter at the branches, and 
three feet in diameter at the root. The 
top of the tree was separated as if by the 
stroke of a hatchet, and without any ap- 
pearance of carbonization: the trunk was 
torn into a thousand pieces, exceedingly 
small in size, when compared with the 
original mass, and thrown to a great dis- 
tance. The division and destruction was 
such as to sustain the thought, that in 
certain cases the lightning might cause 
the entire dispersion of the tree, an opi- 
nion which was suggested by the circum- 
stance, that lightning which had fallen at 
Le Chateau de Marbourg, left no traces 
of a rafter that had occurred in its course. 
—Bull. Univ. 


Effects of Light on Vegetation. 

The following observations by Pro- 
fesssor Eaton are dated Rensselaer school, 
Troy, April 30, 1827:—* Clouds and 
rain have obscured the hemisphere during 
the last six days. In that time the leaves 
of all the forests which are seen from this 


lace have greatl <1 ase But they 
Vere all ofa pallid ue until this after. 
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noon. Within the period of about six 
hours, they have all — their colour 
toa beautiful , pe As the only efficient 
change which taken place, is, that we 
have a serene sky, and a bright sun; we 
may say with confidence, that this change 
of colour is produced by the action of 
the sun's rays. 

‘© Seven years ago, next month, I had 
a still more favourable opportunity to 
observe this phenomenon in company with 
the Hon. J. Lansing, late Chancellor of 
this State. While we were engaged in 
taking a geological survey of his manor 
of Blenheim, the leaves of the forest had 
expanded to almost the common size in 
cloudy weather. I believe the sun had 
scarcely shone upon them in twenty days. 
Standing upon a hill, we observed that 
the dense forests upon the opposite side 
of the Schoharie were almost white. The 
sun now began to shine in full brightness, 
The colour of the forest absolutely changed 
so fast that we could perceive its progress. 
By the middle of the afternoon, the whole 
of these extensive forests, many miles in 
length, presented their usual summer 
dress.” — Silliman’s Journal. 


Destruction of Snails by common Salt. 


M. Em. Rousseau had applied common 
salt as a manure to a small piece of 
arden, and remarked that where snails 
ad come in contact with the salt they 
uickly’ died. Wishing to confirm the 
fact, he strewed some salt upon the 
ground and placed a number of snails 
amongst it; all those which came out of 
their shells and touched the salt immedi- 
ately threw out a greenish globular froth, 
and in a few minutes were dead. This 
fact may be turned to account by agricul. 
turists and gardeners.— Bull. Univ. 


Quick method of putting Insects to Death. 


The following method is by M. Ricord, 
for the use of naturalists. The insect is 
to be fixed on @ piece of cork and put 
under a jar or vessel with a little ether ; 
the latter being placed either in a capsule, 
or on the plate in which the jar or glass 
is placed : the vessel should apply closely, 
that the vapour of the ether may be ree 
tained, and the air within be prevented 
from changing its place. The insect thus 
immersed in the ethereal atmosphere will 
soon die without having time to hurt its 
form or appearance by violence.—Jbid. 

Method of dividing Glass by Friction. 

The following method is described by 
Dr. Hare :—“ Some years ago Mr. Lukin 
showed me that a small phial or tube 
might be separated into two parts, if sub- 
jected to cold water after being heated by 
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the friction of a cord made to circulate 
about it, by two persons alternately pull- 
ing in opposite directions, I was subse- 
quently enabled to employ this process 
in dividing large vessels of four or five 
inches in diameter, and likewise to render 
it in every case more easy and certain 
means of a piece of plank forked like a 
boot-jack, and also having a kerf cut by 
a saw, parallel to, and nearly equidistant 
from, the principal surfaces of the plank, 
and at right angles to the incisions pro- 
ductive of the fork. 

*¢ By means of the fork, the glass is 
easily held steadily by the hand of one 
Operator; by means of the kerf, the 
string, while circulating about the glass, 
is confined to the part where the separa- 
tion is desired. As soon as the cord 
smokes, the glass is plunged in water, or 
if too large to be easily immersed, the 
water must be thrown upon it; the latter 
method is always preferable when, upon 
immersing the body, the water can reach 
the inner surface. As plunging is the 
most effectual method of employing the 
water in the case of a tube, I usually 
close the end which is to be immersed.” — 
Silliman’s Journal. 


Duration of the Effects of Light upon the 
E. 


ye. 

M. Plateau of Liege has endeavoured 
to determine the length of time during 
the impression of certain luminous rays 
upon the eyes remains; and has given 
the following results :— 


RE ae. 0.242 
Ignited Charcoal............ 0.229 
NE Se.8h acdc icc ncasnadenced 0.182 
1 SE a eeregy pete 0.186 
WOW sis csccdcacpiscsevseces 0.173 

ssid paa bea weceaedarenaaes 0.184 
Brande’s Journal. 


Hydrogen Gas from Salt Mines em- 
ployed for producing light, and for fuel. 

In the salt mine of Gottesgabe at 
Rheine, in the county of Tecklenbourg, 
there has issued for sixty years from one 
of the pits, which has on this account 
been called the Pit of the Wind, a con- 
tinued current of inflammable gas. The 
same gas is produced in other parts of 
the mines. M. Roeders, the inspector of 
the salt mines, has used this gas for two 
years not only as a light but as fuel for 
all the purposes of cookery. He collects 
it in pits that are no longer worked, and 
conveys it in tubes to the house. It 
burns with a white and brilliant flame. 
Its density is about 0.66. It contains 
only traces of carbonic acid and sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, and therefore should 
consist of carbonated hydrogen and ole- 
Giant gas.— Brewster's Journal. 
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SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Fournals. 


PCINTS OF THE COMPASS. 


“| HAVE invariably observed,” says the 
lively and picturesque author of Letters 
from the Levant, *‘ that the farther we 

towards the south in any coun- 
try, the situation of females becomes 
moredeplorableand unhappy. Innorthern 
latitudes alone,” continues the same wri- 
ter, ** woman is the better half of creation : 
as we draw towards mote genial climes, 
she gradually emerges into equality, in- 
feriority, a deprivation of her rights and 
dignity ; and at last, in the vicinity of 
the line, a total denial of a reasonin 
principle, or an ‘immortal essence, which 
might enjoy in another world those privi- 
leges of which she is tyrannically debarred 
in this.” The author then proceeds to 
illustrate his assertion, by citing Norway 
and Sweden as geographical specimens of 
countries where women enjoy the highest 
mental privileges, and Palestine and Syria 
as the spots marked by their lowest de- 
gtadation. 

It is not a little extraordinary how 
many of our most important discoveries 
owe their existence to chance. Every 
body knows the anecdote about Sir Isaac 
Newton and the apple; Doctor Jenner 
and the milkmaid; John Bunyan and 
drunken Perkins, &c. &c. But every 
body does not know the anecdote of Sir 
Peter Pontop, who found the bottom of a 
coal-mine by chance. I proceed, there- 
fore, to relate it. Sir Peter had been 
Ss with one of his workmen, on 

e.day previous to the catastophe I am 
narrating, relative to wages. ‘There ate 
two modes of descending into coal-pits. 
The usual way is to be wound down in 
a machine; but they to whom the exit 
and entrance are matters of custom, con- 
tent themselves in descending by grasping 
a rope, which communicates to a coun- 
teracting pulley. The weight of the in- 
dividual tnus carries him downward with- 
out dislocation. Sir Peter, on the day in 
question, adopted the latter expedient, as 
usual, in utter darkness. Judge of his 
horror, when, on reaching the extremity 
of his journey, he found that his feet 
failed to touch the ground. He instantly 
thought that the workman with whom he 
had quarrelled, had in revenge cut short 
the rope. He screamed and bawled till 
he was hoarse, but all the operatives had 
adjourned to their dinner. At length his 
strength failed him ; he let go his hold, 
expecting to be dashed to atoms in the 
unfathomable abyss, and found that he 
had been for a full half-hour screaming 
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about three inches from the apne Here 
was a chance ciscovery which nettled Sir 
Peter sorely ; insomuch, that he actually 
felt half angry with himself for not hav- 
ing been precipitated some hundred feet, 
according to his reasonable expectation. ~ 

Equally casual with the foregoing was 
the incident which caused me to discover 
the truth of what the ingenious author of 
Letiers from the Levant has averred, 
namely, that women are operated = 
topographically by climate. My brox 
Tom married a decent sort of a young 
woman. Her father was a reputable hard- 
wareman in Blackman-street, Southwark ; 
= Tom, = was and is his partner in 
trade, upon his marriage, a country 
house a little beyond Camberwell, closely 
adjoining to a public-house, which used 
to be called the Fox-under-the-Hill. 
Alas! how things are altered in that 
neighbourhood! In the good old times, 
about thirty years ago, that tavern stood 
in comparative solitude; and footpads 
end highwaymen would make many a 
pretty penny there afterdusk. But now- 
a-days it is all watched and lighted with 
gas, and people pass and repass at mid- 
night in perfect security—sad changes ! 
Tom was, in the main, a good-natured 
sort of a fellow; but he seemed to me to 
treat his wife quite like a Navarino ba- 
shaw. She brought him his great coat 
when he got into his gig; held the um- 
brella in walking; called him Mr. B.; 
ate the gizzard wings of chickens ; turned 
radical in compliment to her spouse’s po- 
litics ; and actually went the length of 
justifying the Thames Tunnel, Tom 

olding fifteen shares in that watery ex- 
cavation. All this subordination was 
Greek to me, till happening to alight on 
the Letters from the Levant, “ Tl be 
shot,” exclaimed I to myself, “ if I have 
not hit upon it. It is all owing to cli- 
mate: Camberwell lies south of London, 
and Mrs. Tom (as we call her in the fa- 
mily) lies in a latitude of subjection : her 
‘reasoning principle and immortal essence’ 
are sadly in abeyance.” 

My theory was, at no distant period 
from my utterance of the above, put to 
the test, by the removal of the Tom house- 
hold to ariother latitude. The lease of 
their house near the Fox expired, and the 
landlord wanted an increase of rent; ac- 
cording to Tom’s wife’s phr 
“he riz ’em.” Tom, however, wou: 
not be “ rizzed,” so he looked about him 
for another residence ; and until an eligi- 
ble one could be procured, hired lod; 
in Hatton-garden. Hardly were the fa- 
mily removed to their new temporary 
abode, when I observed a marvellous 
change: protection and subjection were 
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balanced, like two boys playing at see- 
saw. I have played it a hundred times 
myself, but never (as is alleged by the 
author of the Life of Napoleon Bona- 
parte) with a third boy sitting in the 
centre as an umpire. If Mrs. Tom 
brought Tom his great coat, Tom brought 
Mrs. Tom her shawl. The last time L 
dined with them, I noticed that the wife 
had the liver-wing of the chicken ; but 
as an equipoise, I found that Tom was 
helped to a slice of a leg of mutton nearest 
to the knuckle. It was not quite so 
pleasant when it came to the telling of 
stories. Here, as the man says in the 
Critic, “their unanimity was wonderful.” 
They, in fact, told the same story at the 
same time. I have observed many mar- 
tied people about Ely-place, and else. 
where in that centrically-balanced neigh- 
bourhood, do the same. ‘There is a Mr. 
and Mrs. Double-de-Motte, who live in 
Lincoln’s-Inn.fields ; they have both got 
hold of an anecdote about the late Lord 
Kenyon, who, every body knows, was 
rather of an economical turn. The story, 
as far as )} could make it out, is as fol- 
lows: —When Lord Kenyon died, an 
achievement was placed against his house, 
of which the motto was intended to be, 
Mors janua vite.” The manufacturer, 
however had painted the concluding word 
“vita.” ‘¢ Really that false Latin has 
a very awkward appearance,” said the 
late Lord Ellenborough to Mr. Jekyll. 
‘¢ Oh !” answered the latter, ** don’t be 
uneasy about it; it is all right.” — 
*¢ Right ! how do you mean ?”—“* Why 
the defunct left in his will particular di- 
rections to his executors not to put the 
estate to the expense of a diphthong.” 
The reader, however, must not imagine 
that I got the anecdote from Mr. and Mrs. 
Double-de-Motte, in as short a time as I 
have occupied in communicating it to the 
public. Mr. Double-de-Motte had be- 
gun the story while his wife was drinking 
a glass of port wine. She was in such a 
hurry to tell it herself, that the wine went 
‘+ the wrong way,” as the phrase is. This 
enabled the husband to get as far as ‘* that 
false Latin,” before the wife overtook him. 
The latter made good for lost time by 
then getting a-head, till the husband 
came up with her by the time she had 
arrived at “ Mr. Jekyll.” They then ran 
on neck to neck, till they arrived at the 
word “executors.” The husband took 
the lead up to “* expense,” and they con- 
cluded by bolting out “ diphthong” in uni- 
son. I myself do not much mind these 
kind of duets. Those who do, and who 
prefer a solo, would do well to look the 
points of the compass before ihey accept 
dinner invitations. If they want the hus- 
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band to have all the talk to himself, let 
them dine southward ; somewhere about 
Abingdon-street, Westminster. If, on 
the contrary, they are desirous of making 
Play with the wife, Baker-street, North, 
is the spot where a knife and fork may be 
most conveniently handled. But to ree 
turn to my brother Tom. 

A smart, bow-windowed, brick mansion 
in Hornsey-lane, Highgate, happening to 
catch Tom’s eye during one of his Sunday 
rides, with ** This House to lett, Enquire 
within,” pasted upon one of the windows, 
Tom straightway alighted from his steed, 
and settled for a seven years’ lease. Thi- 
ther the family repaired induecourse. The 
wife soon found herself in a high northern 
latitude : adieu to anecdotes told in uni- 
son! Mrs. Toin soon:had all the talk 
to herself —Tom sitting mum-chance, and 
patting the head of a poodle-dog. Inever 
witnessed so instantaneous a metamor- 
phosis. Frederick Reynolds would say, 
exit as Mrs. Lovemore, and re-enter as 
Mrs. Oakley. Tom meantime looks me- 
lancholy, and casts a wistful eye towards 
a residence in Palace-yard, as being within 
the liberties of Westminster. But no 
such liberties for him. We took a drive 
last Sunday to Finchley, where Tom, 
quite unconscious of the Levant theory, 
spoke favourably of a white house with 
green shutters, on the left side as you 
enter on the common. I do not like to 
interfere between man and wife; but if 
he should again hanker after Finchley, I 
am determined to let him into the secret. 
No married man for whom I have a value 
shall run his head against the North Pole 
if I can prevent it. If his better-half 
thus lords it over him in the latitude of 
Highgate, what may she not do when she 
gets him upon Finchley-common? She 
may even play Catharine the Second at a 
short notice; and it will then be all 
*¢ Czar Peter” with him; and ‘* Poor 
Tom’s a cold” will be his epitaph. 

New Monthly Magazine. 
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LITERARY NOTICES OF 
VEW WORKS. 
“DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 
Own the morning of the 7th of October, 
at sun-rise, several of the admiral’s crew 
thought they beheld land in the west, but 
so indistinctly that no one ventured to 
proclaim it, lest he should be mistaken, 
and forfeit all chance of the reward: the 
Nina, however, being a good sailer, 
pressed forward to ascertain the fact, In 
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a little while the flag was hoisted at her 
mast-head, and a gun discharged, being 
the preconcerted signals for land. New 
joy was awakened throughout the little 
squadron, and every eye was turned to 
the west. As they advanced, however, 
their cloud-built hopes faded away, and 
before evening the promised land had 
again melted into air. The crews now 
sank into a degree of dejection propor- 
tioned to their recent excitement, when 
new circumstances occurred to arouse 
them. Columbus having observed great 
flights of small field-birds going towards 
the south-west, concluded they must be 
secure of some neighbouring land, where 
they would find food and a resting-place. 
He knew the importance which the Por- 
tuguese voyagers attached to the flight of 
birds, by following which they had dis- 
covered most of their islands. He had 
now come seven hundred and fifty leagues, 
the distance at which he had computed to 
find the island of Cipango ; as there was 
no ap of it, he might have missed 
it through some mistake in the latitude. 
He determined, therefore, on the evening 
of the 7th of October, to alter his course 
to the west-south-west, the direction in 
which the birds generally flew, and con- 
tinue that direction for at least two days. 
After all, it was no great deviation from 
his main course, and would meet the 
wishes of the Pinzons, as well as be ine 
spiriting to his followers generally. For 
days they stood in this direction, 
and the further they went, the more fre- 
quent and encouraging were the signs of 
land. Flights of small birds of various 
colours, some of them such as sing in the 
fields, came flying about the ships, and 
then continued towards the south-west, 
and others were heard also flying by in 
the night. Tunny-fish played about the 
smooth sea ; and a heron, a pelican, and 
a duck, were seen, all bound in the same 
direction. The herbage which floated by 
the ships was fresh and green, as if re- 
cently from land ; and the air, Columbus 
observes, was sweet and fragrant as April 
breezes in Seville. All these, however, 
were regarded by the crews as so many 
delusions beguiling them on to destruc- 
tion ; and when, on the evening of the third 
day, they beheld the sun go down upon 
a shoreless horizon, they broke torth into 
clamorous turbulence. They exclaimed 
against this obstinacy in tempting fate by 
continuing on into a boundless sea. They 
insisted upon turning homeward, andaban- 
doning the voyage as hopel Columb 
endeavoured to pacify them by gentle 
words and promises of large rewards ; but 
finding that they only increased in cla- 
mour, he assumed a decided tone. He told 
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them it was useless to murmur ; the ex- 
pedition had been sent by the sovereigns 
to seek the Indies; and happen what 
might, he was determined to persevere, 
until, by the blessing of God, he should 
accomplish the enterprise. Columbus 
‘was now at open defiance with his crew, 
and his situation became desperate. For- 
tunately, however, the manifestations of 
neighbouring land were such on the fol- 
lowing day as no longer to admit a doubt. 
Besides a quantity of fresh weeds, such 
as grow in rivers, they saw a green fish, 
of a kind which keeps about rocks ; then 
a branch of thorn with berries on it, and 
recently separated from the tree, floated 
by then ; then they picked up a reed, a 
small board, and, above all, a staff artifi- 
cially carved. All gloom and mutiny 
now gave way to sanguine expectation ; 
and throughout the te each one was 
eagerly on the watch, in hopes of being 
the first to discover the long-sought-for 
land. In the evening, when, according 
to invariable custom on board of the ad- 
miral’s ship, the mariners had sung the 
salve regina, or vesper hymn to the Vir- 
gin, he made an impressive address to his 
crew. He pointed out the goodness of 
God in thus conducting them by such 
soft and favouring breezes across a tran- 
quil ocean, cheering their hopes continu- 
ally with fresh signs, increasing as their 
fears augmented, and thus leading and 
guiding them to a promised lard. He 
now reminded them of the orders he had 
given on leaving the Canaries, that, after 
sailing westward seven hundred leagues, 
they should not make sail after midnight. 
Present appearances authorised such a 
precaution. He thought it probable they 
would make land that very night; he 
ordered, therefore, a vigilant look-out to 
be kept from the forecastle, promising to 
whomsoever should make the discovery, 
a doublet of velvet, in addition to the 
pension to be given by the sovereigns. 
‘The breeze had been fresh all day, with 
more sea than usual, and they had made 
great progress. At sunset they had stood 
again to the west, and were ploughing 
the waves at a rapid rate, the Pinta keep- 
ing the lead, from her superior sailing. 
The greatest animation prevailed through- 
out the ships ; not an eye was closed that 
night. As the evening darkened, Co- 
lumbus took his station on the top of the 
castle or cabin on the high poop of his 
vessel. However he might carry a cheer- 
ful and confident countenance during the 
day, it was to him a time of the most 
painful anxiety ; and now, when he was 
wrapped from observation by the shades 
ot night, he maintained an intense and 
unremitting watch, ranging his eye along 
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the dusky horizon, in search of the-most 

e indications of land. Suddenly, 
about ten o’clock, he thought he beheld 
a light glimmering at a distafice. Fear- 
ing that his eager hopes might deceive 
him, he called to Pedro Gutierrez, gen- 
tleman of the king’s bed-chamber, and 
inquired whether he saw a light in that 
direction ; the latter replied in the affir- 
mative. Columbus, yet doubtful whether 
it might not be some delusion of the 
fancy, called Rodrigo Sanchez of Segovia, 
and made the same inquiry. By the 
time the latter had ascended the round- 
house, the light had disappeared. They 
saw it once or twice afterwards in sudden 
and passing gleams ; as if it were a torch 
in the bark of a fisherman, rising and 
sinking with the waves ; or in the hand of 
some person on shore, borne up and down 
as he walked from house to house. So 
transient and uncertain were these gleams, 
that few attached any importanze to them; 
Columbus, however, considered them as 
certain signs of Jand, and, moreover, 
that the land was inhabited. They con. 
tinued their course until two in the morn- 
ing, when a gun from the Pinta gave the 
joyful signal of land. It was first disco- 
vered by a mariner named Rodrigo de 
Triana; but the reward was afterwards 
adjudged to the admiral, for having pre- 
viously perceived the light. The land 
was now clearly seen about two leagues 
distant, whereupon they took in sail, and 
laid to, waiting impatiently for the dawn. 
The thoughts and feelings of Columbus 
in this little space of time must have been 
tumultuous and intense. At length, in 
spite of every difficulty and danger, he 
had accomplished his object. The great 
mys of the ocean was revealed ; his 
theory, which had been the scoff of sages, 
was triumphantly established; he had 
secured to himself a glory which must be 
as durable as the world itself. It is diffi- 
cult even for the imagination to conceive 
the feelings of such a man, at the moment 
of so sublime a discovery. What a be- 
wildering crowd of conjectures must have 
theeaged: upon his mind, as to the land 
which lay before him, covered with dark- 
ness! That it was fruitful, was evident 
from the vegetables which floated from 
its shores. He thought, too, that he per- 
ceived in the balmy air all the fragrance 
of aromatic groves. The moving light 
which he had beheld, had proved that it 
was the residence of man. But what 
were its inhabitants? Were they like 
those of the other parts of the globe ? or 
were they some strange and monstrous 
race, sugh as the imagination in those 
times was prone to give to all remote and 
unknown regions ? Had he come upon 
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some wild island far in the Indian sea ? 
or was this the famed Cipango itself, the 
object of his golden fancies? A thou- 
sand speculations of the kind must have 
swarmed upon him, as, with his anxious 
crews, he waited for the night to pass 
away; wondering whether the morning 
light would reveal a savage wilderness, 
or dawn upon spicy groves, and glittering 
fanes, and gilded cities, and all the splen- 
dour of oriental civilization. It was on 
the morning of Friday, 12th of October. 
1492, that Columbus first beheld the 
New World. When the day dawned, he 
saw before him a level and beautiful is- 
land, several leagues in extent, of great 
freshness and verdure, and covered with 
trees like a continual orchard. Though 
everything appeared in the wild luxuri- 
ance of untamed nature, yet the island 
was evidently populous, for the inhabi- 
tants were seen issuing from the woods, 
and running from all parts to the shore, 
where they stood gazing at the ships. 
They were all perfectly naked ; and, from 
their attitudes and gestures, appeared to 
be lost in astonishment. Columbus made 
a signal for the ships to cast anchor, and 
the boats to be manned and armed. He 
entered his own boat, richly attired in 
scarlet, and bearing the royal standard ; 
whilst Martin Alonzo Pinzon, and Vin- 
cent Janez his brother, put off in company 
in their boats, each bearing the banner of 
the enterprise emblazoned with a green 
cross, having on each side the letters F. 
and I., the initials of the Castilian mo- 
narchs Fernando and Isabel, surmounted 
by crowns. As they approached the 
shores, they were refreshed by the sight 
of the ample forests, which in those cli- 
mates have extraordinary beauty of vege- 
tation. They beheld fruits of tempting 
hue, but unknown kind, growing among 
the trees which overhung the shores. 
The purity and suavity of the atmos- 
phere, the crystal transparency of the seas 
which bathe these islands, give them a 
wonderful beauty, and must have had 
their effect upon the susceptible feelings 
of Columbus. No. sooner did‘ he land, 
than he threw himself upon: his: knees, 
kissed the earth, and returned thanks to 
God with tears of joy. His example was 
followed by the rest, whose hearts indeed 
overflowed with the same feelings of gra- 
titude. Columbus then rising, drew his 
sword, displayed the royal standard, and 
assembling rcund him the two captains, 
with Rodrigo de Escobido, notary of the 
armament, Rodrigo Sanchez, and the rest 
who had landed, he took solemn posses- 
sion in the name of the Castilian sove- 
reigns, giving the island the name of San 
Salvador. ving complied with the 
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tequisite forms and ceremonies, he now 
called upon all present to take the oath 
of obedience to him as admiral and vice- 
roy representing the persons of the sove- 
reigns. The feelings of the crew now 
burst forth in the most extravagant trans- 
ports. They had recently considered 
themselves devoted men hurrying forward 
to destruction; they now looked upon 
themselves as favourites of fortune, and 
gave themselves up to the most unbounded 
joy. They thronged around the admiral 
in their overflowing zeal. Some em- 
braced him, others kissed his hands. 
Those who had been most mutinous and 
turbulent during the voyage, were now 
most devoted and enthusiastic. Some 
begged favours of him, as of a man who 
had already wealth and honours in his 
gift. Many abject spirits, who had out- 
raged him by their insolence, now crouch- 
ed as it were at his feet, begging pardon 
for ali the trouble they had caused him, 
and offering for the future the blindest 
obedience to his commands. The natives 
of the island, when, at the dawn of day, 
they had beheld the ships, with their 
sails set, hovering on their coast, had 
supposed them some monsters which had 
issued from the deep during the night. 
They had crowded to the beach, and 
watched their movements with awful anx- 
iety. Their veering about, apparently 
without effort; the sbifting and furling 
of their sails, resembling huge wings, 
filled them with astonishment. When 
they beheld their boats approach the 
shore, and a number of strange beings 
clad in glittering steel, or raiment of 
various colours, landing upon the beach, 
they fled in affright to their woods. 
Finding, however, that there was no at- 
tempt to pursue nor molest them, they 

ually recovered from their terror, and 
approached the Spaniards with great awe ; 
frequently prostrating themselves on the 
earth, and making signs of adoration. 
During the ceremonies of taking posses- 
sion, they remained gazing in timid ad- 
miration at the complexion, the beards, 
the shining armour, and splendid dress 
of the Spaniards. The admiral particu- 
larly attracted their attention, from his 
commanding height, his air of authority, 
his dress of scarlet, and the deference 
which was paid him by his companions ; 
all which pointed him out to be the com- 
mander. When they had still further 
recovered from their fears, they ap- 
proached the Spaniards, touched their 
beards, and examined their hands and 
faces, admiring their whiteness. Colum- 
bus, pleased with their ‘simplicity, their 
gentleness, and the confidence they re- 
posed in beings who must have appeared 
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to them so strange end formidable, suf. 
fered their scrutiny with perfect acquies- 
cence. The wondering savages were won 
by this benignity; they now sup 

that the ships sailed out of the 
crystal firmament which bounded their 
horizon, or that they had descended from 
above on their ample wings, and that 
these marvellous beings were inhabitants of 
the skies.— From the Life of Columbus, 
by Washington Irving. ny 
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« This fellow pecks up wit as pigeons peas.” 
SHAKSrEARE. 





COCKNEYISMS. 
THE peculiar pronurciation of the fol. 
lowing words is the unique p ty of 
the cockneys, which may be een give 
their precedents or rent-tolls of inherit- 
ance. 

Curous, for curious ; and curosity, for 
curiosity. Here is a short cut; and yet 
they say stupendious, for stupendous, 
which shews, that though brevity may be 
the soul of wit, it is not always of pro- 
nunciation. 

Necessiated and necessuated, for neces- 
sitated. 

Unpossible, for impossible. 

Leastwise, for at least. 

A conquest of people, for a concourse. 

Attackted, for attacked. 

Shay and po-shay, for chaise and post- 
chaise. 

Gownd, for gown; schoold, for school. 

Bacheldor, tor bachelor. 

Obstropolous, for obstreperous. 

Argufy, for signify; or, to argue. 

* Common-garden, for Covent en. 

Kinsington, for Kensington. 

Chimley, or Chimbley, tor chimney. 

Perdiyious, for prodigious. 

Progidy, for prodigy. 

Kiver, for cover. 

Sarsepan, for saucepan; saace, for 
sauce; saacer, for saucer; saacy, for 
saucy. 

Darter, for daughter. 

Contagious, for contiguous. 

For fraid of, instead of, for fear of. 

Duberous, for dubious. 

Musicianer, for musician ; opticianer, 
for optician. 

Squits, for quit. 

Piillor’d, for pilloried. 

Scrowdge, for crowd. 

Squeedge, for squeeze. 

Anger (as a verb,) to make angry: 

Vemon, for venom. 

Sermont, for sermon. 

Verment, for vermin. 
for surgeon. 


Palaretick, for paralytic. 


Also surgeont, 
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Postes and postesses, fur posts. So 
also ghostes and ghostesses. 

Sitiation, for situation. 

Portingal, for Portugal. 

Somewheres, for somewhere; nowheres, 
for nowhere; a favourite plural. 

Mislest, for molest. 

Scholard, for scholar. 

Regiment, for regimen. 

gin. 


Contrary, for contrary. 

Blasphemious and blasphémous, for 
blasphémous. 

Howsomdever and whatsomdever, for 
however and whatever. 

Suceessfully, for successively; ‘ He 
did not pay my bill, though I called 
upon him several days successfully.” 

Respectively, for respectfully. 

Commonality, for commonalty. 

Properietor, for proprietor. 

Nonplush‘d, for nonplus’d. 

Colloguing, for colleaguing. 

ad, for drowned. 

An-otomy, a 

Paragraft, for a paragraph. 

Ruinated, for ruined. 

Solentary, for solitary. 

Eminent danger, for imminent danger. 

Intosticated, for intoxicated. 

Perwent, for prevent. 

Refuge, for refuse. 

Radidges, for radishes ; also rubbidge, 
for rubbish ; furbidge, for furbish. 

Tatere, for potatoes: thus abbreviated, 
cockneys perhaps do not consider them as 
pot-atos, until they are put into the pot ! 

Loveyer, for lover. 

Humoursome, for humorous. 

Pottecary, for apothecary. 

Sot, for sat; “ he so¢ himself down ;"” 
set, for sit; °* pray, se¢ down.” 

Know’d, for knew and known ; also 
seed, for saw and seen; grow’d, throw’d, 
draw'd, for grown, thrown, drawn. 

Fit, for fought; a Five’s-Court abbre- 
viation of the preterite foughé. 

A-dry, a-hungry, a-cold, &c. 

This here ; that there; ¢f so be as how 
—and so. 

Refusial, for refusal. 

Rayly, for really. 

Wind, for wine. 

Scithers, for scissars. 

Postponded, for postponed. 

Kwine, for coin. 

Inigo Jones, the architect, has often 
been complimented as Indigo Jones. 

Rizz, for risen. 

Lunnun, for London. 

Moral, for model ; ‘* The child is the 
very moral of his father,” who may not 
have much morality to spare. 

Hisn, hern, for his or hers. 
Ourn, yourn, for ours, yours. 
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- Nolus bolus, for Nolens volens. They 
also call part of the funeral service, ‘* De 
profundis,” (the 130th Psalm,) by the 
style and title of ‘* Deborah Fundish.” 
An ignorant imprisoned cockney pick- 
pocket once called a * habeas corpus,” 
“@ hap’orth of copperas,” which is the 
language of Newgate. 

Weal, for veal. 

Winegar, for vinegar. 

Vicked, for wicked. 

Vig, for wig. 

Widowhood, neighbourhood, and live- 
lihood, are called widow-wood, neigh- 
bour-wood, liveli-wood. 

Howdacious, for audacious. 

Underminded, for undermined. 

Mullygrubs, a neat symphonious ex- 
pression for megrims. 

Nincompoop, (a corruption of the La- 
tin non compos,) a fool, an idiot. 

Obstacle, for obelisk. 

The letter h is taken great libertics with 
by the genuine cockney, as in the follow- 
ing example: ‘ They saw a flower in 
the edge ; and, in trying to get at it, trod 
just at the hedge of the stream. They 

have their air cut by a fashionable dresser; 
and have bought a most beautiful at, 
which is a most becoming ed-dress, and 
they shall wear it the next time they go 
Aout to dinner. 

A city servant once began letter to his 
master, the alderman, with Horned Sir, 
instead of Honoured Sir. 

“ Ts there none here but you ?”’ a usual 
query ; used by Dean Swift to his clerk, 
~~ Cox, who, turning over the leaves 
of his prayer-book, drily replied, ‘** Sure, 
you are here too!” 
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SeEvERAL of our early Numbers (which were un- 
avoidably for some time out of print; having been 
recently REPRINTED, we suggest to our Subscri- 
bers the present opportunity of-Completing their 


ets. 
VOL. I. to X. may be had in boards, price 
£2 lds, 





*.* As the Booksellers’ ‘‘ Season” has com- 
menced with the publication of several Interest- 
ing and Important Works, we shail endeavour 
to concentrate some of their Beauties in a 
SUPPLEMENTARY SHEET, 

to be published with our next Number. We 
hope our readers will not quote the late Duke of 
Cumberland’s answer to Gibbon, on triumphantiy 
presenting the last volume of bis Roman empire 
to H. R.H.—‘* What another — big book, Mr. 
Gibbon? hey :” . 





Tur. View of the New Hall at Christ's Hospitat 
in No. 295 was from the Frontispiece to “ A 
Brief History of Christ's Hospital.” 
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